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ABSTRACT 

A study examined the influence that the United States 
media have on the values, morality, and traditions of other 
countries, and more specifically the effects on Korean values of 
American television as it is broadcast on the U.S. Forces Korean 
Network. College students in Sdoul, Korea (46% male and 54% female 
with a mean age of 24.6) answered a questionnaire on television 
viewing habits. Males and females differed significantly in the 
amount of U.S. television they watched and in the implications of 
thei«* viewing. Females were more likely to endorse nontraditional 
Korean viewpoints regarding roles, norms, and values. For males, the 
more they watched U.S. television, the more protective they became 
toward Korean culture, valuing the Korean over the U.S. family system 
and concerned that Western culture might "reduce Korea's cultural 
uniqueness." The findings suggested that heavy viewers of U.S. 
programs are more likely to take liberal positions on various social 
issues than are light viewers and that U.S. programs are contributing 
to the Westernization of traditional cultures. References and tables 
are appended. (SRT) 
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ABSTRACT 



CULTURE CLASH: U.S. TELEVISION PROGRAMS IN KOREA 



This study examines the cultural imperialism hypothesis that 
exposure to American media has influenced the values, morality, 
and traditions of other countries. The major purpose of this 
study is to determine whether U.S. television programs in Korea 
provide any clear conflict with traditional Korean values. A 
self-administered questionnaire was given in April, 1984 to 226 
Korean college students in Seoul, Korea. College students were 
chosen becauee of their accessibility and because they are likely 
to watch U.S. television programs. The sample was 46% male and 
54% female, and most respondents were in their 20' s. Within the 
clear limitations of the sample and the measures, the findings 
suggested that heavy viewers of U.S. programs are more likely to 
take more liberal ^lositions on various social issues than are 
light viewers. More importantly, the findings do suggest that 
U.S. television programs are contributing to the westernization 
of traditional cultures. 



CULTURE CLASH: U.S. TELEVISION PROGRAMS IN KOREA 



The United States remains the world* e leading exporter of 
television programs by far, despite an Increase In the amount of 
International exchange In the past decade (Varls, 1984). As the 
world's television metropolis, the U.S. each year sells between 
100,000 and 200,000 hours of programming to other countries. 
Current estimates of the revenue from U.S. program sales abroad 
exceed half a billion dollars (Caranlcas, 1984; Mermlgas, 1985), 
or about 20 percent of total sales. 

According to the trade press. International growth In new 
technologies such as cable and satellite has created a 
"significant Increaae In the demand for American TV product," and 
sales are "thriving" (Coates, 1985). Most of the "product" 
Imported by other countries (which are seen as "markets") 
consists of entertainment. As Katz notes, however, 
"entertainment Is not neutral but an active force In the 
communication of values" (1977, p. 117; see also Guback, 1984; 
Gerbner & Gross, 1976). 

American entertainment programs dominate the ratings and the 
program schedules In many countries. This has generated a great 
deal of concern about the Impact of these programs on the 
Importing societies. The debate over this one-way flow has 
produced many heated arguments about cultural Invasion and 
appropriate policy options but remarkably little empirical data 
about the consequences for the Importing countries (see Gunter, 
1974). 
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Schiller (1969, 1976), Tunstall (1977), and others have 
charged that American "cultural Imperialism" Is an Instrument of 
economic power which reduces the cultural uniqueness of the 
Importing societies, Chenchabl (1981) proposed that "cultural 
Invasion" by the consumer society Increases the frustration of a 
large majority of the population In Africa, Asia, and elsewhere. 
In particularly strong terms, Lomax (1977, pp. 125-126) argued 
that "a mismanaged, over-centralized electronic communication 
system Is Imposing a few standardized, mass-produced, and 
cheapened cultures everywhere," and Masmoudl (1979, p. 174) 
condemned American television programs as 

Instruments of cultural domination and acculturation, 
transmitting to the developing countries messages which 
are harmful to their cultures, contrary to their values, 
and detrimental to their development alms and efforts. 

Others, however, argue that cultural diffusion and the 
dynamic Integration of foreign elements may have their benefits 
while cultural Isolation Is an Illusion which results fn 
squandered resources (de Sola Pool, 1977). Moreover, Katz et al. 
(1976) criticize the more drastic aspects of the media 
Imperialism thesis, and suggest that such strong claims are 
overstated. Finally, It should be noted that some countries may 
actively seek and welcome the coming of Western mass culture, 
viewing the old ways as Impediments to development and 
modernization. 

Despite the Intensity of the arguments, the actual Impact of 
the unequal exchange on cultural values, beliefs, ethics, and 
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Ideologies has been mostly either taken for granted or Ignored. 
The de^jate has been characterized by anecdotes and measures of 
"Information flow,- and the almost total lack of data about 
actual effects. In this paper, we attempt to Illuminate some 
possible consequences of cultural transfer, by Investigating the 
contribution of American television programs to Korean college 
students* conceptions of social reality. 

Previous Research 

While scarce, exxstlng empirical evidence about the effects 
of U.S. television programs In other countries provides somewhat 
contradictory findings. The possible Impact of U.S. television 
has been explored most often In Canada (perhaps because of 
Canada's proximity to the United States), but mainly In terms of 
viewing patterns In Canadian border areas (Davey, 1975; Elkln, 
1975; Nielsen and Nielsen, 1976; Scanlon, 1974; Searest, 1975). 
However, Sparkes' (1977) U.S .-Canadian study found very little 
(If any) attltudlnal differences associated with exposure to 
foreign news programs. 

In Taiwan, Tsal (1970) found that television-viewing 
children had a more favorable attitude toward elements of 
American culture and a less favorable attitude toward their own 
culture than did their non-vlewlng counterparts. More recently, 
Welmann (1984) surveyed 461 high school and college students In 
Israel, and found that heavy viewing was strongly associated with 
a "rosier," Idealized perception of "living In America." 
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Pingree and Hawkins (1981) studied over 1,200 public school 
students from Perth, Australia. For Australian children, amount 
of exposure to U.S. television nrograms was found to be 
correlated with television-biased conceptions of reality about 
Australia, though not about the U.S. Finally, in the 
Philippines, Tan et al. (1985) found that high school students 
who frequently viewed American television programs tended to 
emphasize a non-traditional value (pleasure), and to de-emphasize 
some traditional values (salvation, forgiving, and wisdom). 

On the other hand, research in Iceland conducted by Payne 
and Peake (1977) concluded that U.S. television has a minimal 
effect in generating favorable attitudes about the U.S., or in 
creating attitudes of fear, anger or sadness which Icelanders 
commonly associate with U.S. culture. Other conflicting examples 
from other countries are reported in Melischeck et al. (1984). 

Some of the discrepancies in these studies may reflect the 
fact that different dependent variables are employed; some 
studies examine the influence of American television on images of 
the U.S., others look at images of the native culture, and still 
others deal with "traditional" values and beliefs. Furthermore, 
any effects of U.S. television programs may vary for different 
types of viewers (for example, in terms of age and education) in 
different countries. Variations in research settings may also 
play a role; the impact of American television programs need not 
be uniform across diverse cultures. All this clearly introduces 
numerous complicating or contaminating factors which make it 
difficult to isolate any generalizable effects of American 
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television on Importing countries^ 

Aware of these limitations, the present study examines one 
small piece of this critical global puzzle. We are dealing with 
one corntry, Korea, a country that Is very much unlike the U.S. 
In Its traditions, history, morality, and values. Also, we are 
dealing with a small and specialized part of Its population, 
college students who are learning English. And, we are dealing 
with exposure to U.S. television programs through one particular 
source, the American Forces Korean Network (AFKN). 

Korean Television and AFKN 

Koreans own close to eight million television sets, a 
penetration rate of 97.5 percent ("Global Media Profiles," 1985). 
The Republic of Korea has 78 television stations. Of these, 51 
are connected to the government-run KBS network, and 21 are 
affiliates of the privately-owned, commercially supported Munhwa 
Broadcasting Company. The remaining six stations are part of 
AFKN, which is run by the U.S. military. 

AFKN is an affiliate of the American Forces Radio and 
Television Service, and the second largest of five networks 
managed by the Army Broadcasting Service (American Forces Radio 
and Television Service [AFRTS], 1983). AFKN started operating in 
1950, the first year of the Korean War. It began television 
broadcasting in 1957. Since then, its signal has come to reach 
the entire nation through a sophisticated cable and microwave 
system, although it still treats the American servicemen and 
their families as its primary audience (AFRTS, 1983; Lee, 1982). 
Our examination of the March 1984 AFKN TV Guide shows that AFKN 
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broadcasts 132 hours weekly, of which 60 hours consists of 

entertainment programs such as "The Tonight Show," "Hee Haw," 

"Three's Company," "M*A*S*H," "The Love Boat," "Dallas," and 

others. According to General Robert W. Sennewald, Commanaer-ln- 

Chlef, U.S. Forces Korea, "No one organization In Korea 

contributes more to the quality of life than AFKN" (AFRTS, 1983). 

Any possible Impact of AFKN must be seen In the context of 

the larger political and cultural climate of Korea. Korea has 

been changed drastically since the "economic miracle" In the 
early 1970's, In which It became one of the United States* 

largest trading partners (Ashbrook, 1983). Trade with the U.S. 
has brought on a massive Influx of Western culture. Accordingly, 
Korea now. In media terms. Is suffering "cultural travail"* In 
coping with the conflict between Western and Korean cultures. On 
the surface at least, there Is a belief that the traditional 
values will survive the transformation. According to the Korean 
Overseas Information Service, 

Korea Is a country blending change and tradition. In both 
the city and the countryside the appearance of Korea Is 
changing with great speed but beneath this transformation 
of society Is a stability born of centur les-old traditions 
and customs which while modified to fit a new society still 
have great meaning and powerful Influence ( Facts About 
Korea, 1981, p. 158). 

Exposure to American media Is one of the most Increasingly 
visible signs of this "transformation within stability." Many 
young Koreans are listening to AFKN-FM (radio), which Is 
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generally recognized for Its fast delivery of pop tunes, and 
watching American programs on AFKN-TV, Journalists and scholars 
In Korea have been expressing concerns about the possible 
reduction of Korea's cultural uniqueness from AFKN viewing. 

These concerns over the possible effects of AFKN programs 
have Intensified since the Korean government In 1983 approved the 
connection of AFKN with SATNET , the U.S. Department of Defense 
Satellite Network. AFKN Is now linked to the U.S. via satellite 
around the clock. SATNET programming comes from the American 
Forces Radio and Television Service Production Center In Los 
Angeles; approxi lately 40 percent of the AFKN program week Is 
received In that manner ("Satellite Network to Expand," 1983). 

Watching AFKN programs Is of course likely to be only one 
small aspect of a larger process of Westernization. Nonetheless, 
the messages of American television programs present clear 
conflicts with many traditional Korean values. The Influence of 
Confucianism of Korean thought and behavior has been Immense, but 
It has been filtered by other Influences to the point that 
It Is difficult to tell what In Korean life Is truly 
Confucian and what Is not. People do not usually think of 
themselves as Confucian, though the natural Korean way to 
do things Is largely the Confucian way. This Is reflected 
In social life In the relations of family members , between 
* seniors* and * Juniors*, between men and women, and between 
friends. It Is reflected In the hierarchy of social 
relations. In the respect felt toward the elderly. In the 
desire for education. In ceremonies to commemorate the 
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deceased, and In the continuing influence of the extended 
family, even though increasingly — at least in the city — 
the living unit is a nuclear family. Filial piety and 
patriotism are cardinal virtues taught all children ( Facts 
About Korea , 1981, p. 158). 

Thus, the central and critical differences between images 
portrayed on American programs and traditional Korean ideals are 
likely to revolve around perceptions of -proper" roles of men and 
women, of family values, and of respect for parents and elders. 
While American television portrayals may be seen as largely 
"traditional" and "conventional" within their own cultural 
context, they may appear vastly nore liberal and progressive from 
the Korean perspective. 

Methods 

Our data explore the implications of these considerations 
based on a sample of Korean college students. A self- 
administered questionnaire (written in English) was given in 
April 1984 to 226 Korean college students attending English 
classes at the Hyun Dae Foreign Language Institute which is a 
well-known language institute in Seoul, Korea. The survey was 
conducted in classes over a two-week period. Trained Instructors 
were present to answer any questions raised by respondents, 
although they did not reveal the specific purposes of the study. 
College students were chosen because of their accessibility and 
because they are likely to watch AFKN television programs 
regularly. Most private language institutes offer AFKN classes 
for instructional purposes, such as "AFKN-TV Listening 
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Comprehension," or "AFKN-TV News." 

The sample Is 46 percent male and 54 percent female. Most 
respondents are In their 20' s. (a fifth are younger than 20 and a 
tenth are over 30; the mean age Is 24.6 years). In terms of 
religion, 40 percent Indicated they were "Christians," 18 percent 
Buddhists, 21 percent Catholics, and 21 percent "other." 

Exposure to AFKN was measured with the question, "On an 
average day, how many hours do you spend watching AFKN-TV?". By 
American standards, exposure to AFKN is relatively low; less than 
20 percent reported spending two or more hours viewing AFKN "on 
an average day." For some analyses, the sample was partitioned 
at the median. Into light (less than an hour dally; 48' percent) 
and heavy (an hour or more daily; 52 percent) AFKN viewers. 
Viewing of Korean programs (or of American programs on Korean 
stations) was not measured. 

Of the various demographic variables considered, AFKN 
viewing appears to be related only to sex, with females watching 
significantly more; 41 percent of males compared to 62 percent of 
females were classified as heavy AFKN viewers (gamma-. 40, 
p<.001). Most respondents (65 percent) indicated they watched 
AFKN for instructional purposes ("to learn English"), rather than 
for entertainment, for information about the U.S., or for news. 
Also, most respondents (68 percent) indicated that they watched 
by themselves. 

The sample is split falrlj evenly in terms of attitudes 
towards AFKN. About half of the respondents agreed or strongly 
agreed with statements asserting that AFKN features "too much 
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crime, iex, v-^nd violence," that the programs "overemphasize 
luxury and extravagance," and that some "aie harmful to Korean 
students." Close to two-th?rds (63 percent) agreed that AFKN 
programs "show life as It really is In the U.S." Interestingly, 
none of these attitudes Is related to amount of AFKN viewing. 

Results 

We examined the relationship between amount of AFKN viewing 
and students* conceptions of social reality In two major areas: 
marriage and family, and sex-role attitudes. Several other 
discrete Items which did not fit Into any neat category were also 
examined. All were designed to reflect possible tensions between 
Western and traditional Korean values; specifically, they attempt 
to measure whether respoudents support the more "liberal" 
American perspectives avallatle to them through AFKN or the more 
"conservative" Korean vlewb. Response categories were five-point 
Llkert scales, from "i trongly agree" to "strongly disagree" with 
"no opinion" as the midpoint. 

Five Items concerned students* orientations towards marriage 
and the farnily. Examples Include "It Is only natural that we 
should obey our parents all of the time" and "The Korean family 
system Is better than the American family system." Xhe 
associations between these variables and amount of AFKN viewing 
are shown in Table 1. 

Overall, thosr^ who watch more U.S* programs on AFKN are 
significantly less likely to agree that obeying parents all the 
time Is "natural" and significantly less likely to want a 
traditional match-making" marriage. The other three variables 
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show no relationships for the sample as a whole. Analysis of 
partial correlations controlling for v.-vT^'^Ma demographlci* 
revealed that only sex reduced the .aagnltude of the simple 
correlations. Given that, along with the finding that females 
are more likely to be heavy AFKN viewers, we examined the 
relationships separately for males and females* 

TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 

When broken down by sex, the resulting patterns become 
somewhat complex but extremely Interesting. In general, those 
who spend more time watching AFKN are less likely to endorse 
traditional perspectives and behaviors. The relationships, 
however, tend to be Inconsistent for males and much stronger for 
females, despite the somewhat surprising finding that (at least 
In American terms) females are more "progressive" and "liberal" 
while males are more "traditional" and "conservative", (In the 
United States, mal&s are less likely to be "conventional"; see 
Welgel and Jessor, 1973). Yet while Korean females overall are 
sharply and significantly less likely than males to endorse 
strict adherence to traditional norms about obeying parents (46 
percent vs. 72 percent) find more likely to object to the Idea of 
an arranged carriage (63 percent vs. 50 percent), they remain 
more likely than males to uphold certain "moral" persp^^clves , 
such as the belief that unrestricted dating Is unethical (64 
percent vs. 51 percent), or the perceived Importance of 
discussing dating with parents (59 percent vs. 40 percent). 

In most of these cases, however, AFKN /lewlng p^ems to be 
more strongly related to females* perspectives. In a direction 
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away from the traditional values. At the same time, males who 
watch more AFO are more likely to agree that the "Korean family 
system Is better,"* an Item which shows no association at all 
among females. Thus, while AFKN may cultivate some grudging 
acceptance of non-tradltlonal values for males, It may also 
sharpen their opposition to what they perceive to be Inadequacies 
In the American family. For females, who are clearly more 
disposed to breaking with the traditions, greater AFKN viewing 
seems to Intensify those predispositions, but not to the point of 
explicitly disavowing the Korean family system. 

Somewhat similar patterns are found In Table 2, which shows 
the relationship between aaount of AFKN viewing and attitudes 
about sex-roles. Items Include "Husbands should do some 
household chores like cooking, cleaning the house, and washing 
dishes,** and **Marrled women should be able to work outside the 
home If they want.** While these propositions are by no means 
universally accepted In the United States, they are strongly In 
opposition to traditional Korean role proscriptions. 

TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE 

Overall, those who watch more AFKN-TV are more likely to 
take more **.llberal** positions on these sex-role attitudes. The 
wlthln-group analysis, arever, shows much weaker associations. 
Indicating that sex accounts for most of chese relationships. In 
other words, females are more **llberal** and watch more AFKNj 
controlling for sex greatly reduces the observed associations. 
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Females arc more likely to "strongly agree** that husbands 
should do household chores (27 percent compared to 3 percent of 
males), that married women should be able to work (66 percent vs. 
12 percent), and to support the women's movement in Korea (22 
percent vs. 3 percent). For males, support of traditional roles 
has its limits; males are slightly more likely than females to 
believe that women should share dating expenses (a belief which 
is positively related to AFKN viewing). As a group, females show 
virtually no associations between these variables and their level 
of AFKN viewing. The relationships for males, while relatively 
small, are all nositive. 

Still, these data may be consistent with the notion of 
"mainstreamin-g- (Gerbner, Gross, Morgan, & Signorielli, 1980, 
1982), which holds that heavy viewing may serve to increase the 
homogeneity of otherwise disparate FKN;ps. Females are in near- 
agreement in their "liberal" views about sex-roles regardless of 
amount of viewing, but on three of the four questions males who 
watch more show some convergence towards the female position. 
These relationships are also much stronger among Buddhist 
students who, as light viewers, are far less likely to espouse 
such "liberal" beliefs. 

Relationships between amount of AFKN viewing and several 

other dependent variables, concerning western and traditional 

1 

values and behaviors, are shown in Table 3. The patterns are 
highly congruent with those observed above for attitudes towards 
marriage and the family. As a ^roup, females are predisposed to 
thinking and behaving in certain "non-traditional" ways — e.g., 
to like rock 'n' roll music, to wear Jeans, and to believe 
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Confucianism Is an **old-f ashloned philosophy that should not be 
Important any more" — and the more AFKN they watch, the more 
they endorse such statements. 



TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE 



On the other hand, males who watch more AFKN are more 
concerned that "'Western culture might reduce Koreans cultural 
uniqueness.** As Is the case with their support for the Korean 
family system (above), exposure to AFKN among males may serve to 
heighten perceptions of undesirable consequences and risks of 
cultural dissipation, rather than providing them with ''Western'* 
conceptions of social reality. (Moreover, males who watch more 
AFr are significantly more likely to believe that "Korean 
students are becoming more liberal In dating and fashion," a 
phenomenon about which we may speculate they disapprove.) 

Discussion 

What, then, might we conclude about the Impact of U.S. 
television programs on viewers In a different culture? First, we 
must note striking differences for males and females, both In 
terms of how much they watch and In the Implications of their 
viewing. Females are far more likely than males to endorse 
relatively non-tradltlonal Korean viewpoints regarding roles, 
norms, and values. In some cases, those females who watch more 
are even more "liberal," while In others (I.e., for sex-role 
attitudes) viewing makes no difference. 
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For males, greater AFKN viewing goes with (and may heighten) 
an Intensely protective attitude towards Korean culture; for 
example, males who watch more are more likely to favor the Korean 
over the American family system, and more likely to be believe 
that Western culture might "reduce Korea's cultural uniqueness." 
It Is arguable that their relative "conservatism- filters their 
Interpretation of AFKN content In a way that leads them to 
perceive U.S. culture as more threatening and dangerous and to 
Increase their attachments to the traditions. At the same time, 
although males generally show weaker associations between amount 
of AFKN viewing and their attitudes than do females, the 
relationships are generally In the same direction. All this 
suggests that, as In the United States, the contributions of U.S. 
programs abroad are not likely to be uniform across the 
population. 

Of course, these data are cross-sectional, so no Inferences 
about tie direction of causality can be made. It Is quite likely 
that those students who are more western-oriented will watch more 
AFKN In order to learn more about Western ways. This may explain 
why females, who are more progressive than males, watch more. 
Indeed, our entire sample — college students who are learning 
English — can be considered to be unusually western-oriented, 
and that In Itself may explain the results found here. We 
believe, however, that these relationships are likely to be 
dynamic and reciprocal: certain predispositions may lead to 
greater AFKN viewing, but greater viewing will consolidate and 
amplify the new norms and values. 
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In sum, within the clear limitations of our sample and our 

measures, our findings do suggest that American programs are 
contributing to the Westernization of traditional cultures. The 

relationships are not enormous, but they are consistently In the 

direction of more "progressive" outlooks, even when they go with 

greater explicit adherence to traditional beliefs. Given 

cultural differences, what may a conservative force In one 
setting may be liberalizing In another. In other words, 

television's portrayals may be conservative In the context of the 

United States (Gerbner et al., 1982), but they may be extremely 

non-tradltlonal elsewhere. As American television continues to 

"tighten Its grip on the world" (Caranlcas, 1984), diverse 

cultural traditions and values may become Increasingly difficult 

to maintain. 
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FOOTNOTE 

1. Several other variables, not shown on Table 3, were Included 
In the questionnaire, and produced mixed results. AFKN 
viewing is not related to students* attitudes toward the 
legalization of marijuana (most respondents favored strict 
laws). In all subgroups, heavy AFKN viewers are slightly 
more likely to believe that "Homosexuals should be allowed to 
speak publicly about homosexuality," although few 
relationships are significant. Finally, heavy AFKN viewers 
are more likely to agree that the U.S. has more crime than 
Korea, significantly in most groups. 
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TABLE 1 



Aftount of AFKN Viewing and Attitudes toNards Marriage and Fanily 



Sinple 
r 



HALES 



Z 1 Partial 

Light Heavy r 



FEHALES 



2 2 Partial 

Light Heavy r 



It is natural to 
obey parents all 
the tiffle 



-.23** 



69 48 -.18* 



53 41 -.17* 



Korean faaily 
systea better 
than American 



-.00 



68 81 



19* 



64 64 



.04 



Disagree: Want 

a Hatch-Baking . 13* 

narriage 

Unrestricted 

dating is -.04 
unethical 



47 55 .00 



54 48 -.08 



51 71 



70 60 



. 18* 



.09 



laportant to 
discuss dating 
with parents 



.01 



54 48 -.14 



66 55 



19* 



* p<.05 



** p<.001 



Correlations based on continuous data; within-sex partials control 
for age and whether R is Buddhist 
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TABLE 1 



Anount of AFKN VieMing and Sex-Role Attitudes 



Siiple 

r 



MALES 



X 1 Partial 

Light Heavy r 



FEMALES 



1 'L Partial 

Light Heavy r 



Husbands should 
do household 
chores 



19«» 



65 



74 



.08 



91 



90 



.10 



Harried woien 
should be able 
to Mork 



,17*» 



78 



79 



.03 



98 



97 



.14 



Hoaen should 

share dating .08 
expenses 

Approval of 

Hoaen 's Noveaent .13* 
in Korea 



76 



45 



86 



52 



.15* 



14 



87 



80 



92 



78 



.07 



.02 



» p<.05 



p<.01 



Correlations based on continuous data; within-sex partials control 
for age and whether R is Buddhist 
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TABLE 3 



Afflount of AFKN Viewing and Other Attitudes 



MALES 



Simple 
r 



1 1 P— ti^*l 

( ight Heavy r 



Like Rock 'n ' 

Roll Husic .10 52 55 .03 

Mostly or often 

wear jean£ .27** 8 17 .15 

Confucianisfi is 

old-fashioned and .lf5** 8 7 .08 

uniaportant 

Western culture 

night reduce -.02 72 88 .20* 

Korea 's cultural 

uniqueness 



FEMALES 



Z 1 Partial 

Light Heavy r 



56 74 



20 40 



14 19 



67 70 



.21* 



.33** 



. 18* 



07 



* p<.05 



** p<.Ovl 



Correlations based on continuous data; within-sex partials control 
for age and whether R is Buddhist 
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